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CARRYING THE WAR INTO AFRICA. 


Hitherto we have kept on the defensive, only main- 
taining the propriety of a bookseller’s disregarding 
publishers’ prices. We have pointed to the 
decadence of bookselling as a sole occupation, and 
to the slowness of booksellers to reform their 
unacceptable method of dealing ; and we have con- 
nected the two facts together, in a way to leave no 
room to doubt that the unacceptable dealing is the 
cause of the decline. 

To be sure of being rightly understood,the unaccept- 
able dealing practised by nearly all booksellers, 
consists of asking one price and taking less, if 
the buyer is sharp enough to haggle. This 
method prevailed in all trade till the late Alex- 
ander T. Stewart found a better way; it has 
only clung alittle longer to booksthan to othermerchan- 
dise. Merchants—all considerable merchants—now 
stick to one price ; but booksellers do not. The reason 
why they do notis plain. The maker of the book fixes 
the price to suit himself. He fixes it high, to make 
his price to the bookseller seem low, The 
bookmaker likes to state his own wholesale price by 
a discount off the retail price; as, for example, 30 
per cent. off, or 40 per cent. off. Would you believe 
it? Booksellers have,in this way, been hoddwinked 
into the belief that whatever price the bookmaker 
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put on a book was the proper value of the book, 
and that his discount was his profit. And book-pub- 
lishers have kept booksellers counting their profits 
beforehand all these years in that ridiculous way! 
Booksellers tong ago found out that they couldn't 
get so much, because bookbuyers will not pay so 
much; but the remedy of these simple folk is to 
take whatever the buyer will pay, one price from 
one, another from another. They forfeit the 
confidence of their best customers; and then 
mourn because one of the noblest businesses in the 
world is going to the dogs. Why, there isn’t a busi- 
ness in the world strong enough to stand such 
abuse. People will not submit to it. 

Some will say that we do not state the case fairly ; 
that the contention is not whether prices shall be 
fixed and unchangeable (every body approves of fixed 
prices), but whether all booksellers shall have the 
same prices. We reply: It isn’t possible to bring 
that to pass ; neither in books, nor in any other sort ot 
merchandise. We admit that the contention formally 
is whether book-prices shall not be uniform every- 
where ; but we say that the undertaking to make 
them so is futile, and that practically the contention 
comes to the fixity of price. 


If the question between us and the _ book- 
sellers is really as to the uniformity of prices 
everywhere, no man is so shallow as to dispute 
us, when we say that uniform prices are not main- 
tained when professed, because they cannot be main- 
tained. Their maintenance is an impossibility. So 
nobody is going to advocate it. If,on the other hand, 
the question is whether a bookseller ought to stick to 
his own prices, and make them so that he can stick 
to them ; whether he ought to do so, and had _ better 
do so; then nobody is going to publicly approve of 
not doing so. No matter which way the question is 
put, the answer is against the side on which the 
booksellers are now ranged; necessarily against. 


But the question is really a little different. Book- 
sellers are contending, one with another, because a 
few of them openly maintain independence of pub- 
lishers in the matter of prices, while almost all of 
them openly profess subservience and practice the 
independence in secret. And, as acceptability in the 
guild is determined by the majority, it comes to pass 
that only he is a booksellerin good and regular stand- 
ing who professes the subservience. A majority can 
vote anything it wants. It does vote the subservience. 
And actually booksellers are so many and so 
influential, and their occupation is esteemed so 
honorable, that that majority vote, absurd as it is, has 
some effect on public opinion. It brands the book- 
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he can stick to them—it brands him “ underseller; ’ 
and that name actually carries some reproach ; for no 
argument is so effective as a shrewd name. Argu- 
ment is dry, hard to understand, easy to forget. A 
name, with an argument hid in it, not quite discernible, 
is one of the greatest of popular forces. But even a 
cunning name isn’t so powerful as permanent pecu- 
niary interest. People frown on the ‘ underseller” 
a little; but they like him wonderfully to buy of. 

But ‘‘underseller”’ isn’t fair; even though to be 
known as an underseller be all the prestige a merchant 
need, as a merchant, ask; even though there be com- 
mercial advantage inthe name. Itisopprobrious. It 
implies that the ‘ underseller”’ takes unfair advantage 
of somebody. On the contrary, the bookseller, who 
makes his own prices and sticks to them, is the 
standard. He is the onewho is fair. The bookseller 
who lets somebody else make his prices, and gets 
them if he can, but takes whatever he can get, is a 
The doing this is the one shame of the book 


“ 


jockey. 
business; and everybody knows it. 

A bookseller has two courses open to him. He 
may conform to the traditions of the trade; have 


no fixed price for anything ; have tradition for his law ; 


have no individuality, no character of his own. Or 


he may base his prices on costs, and have no tempta- | 


tion to be other than a correct man of business. If 
he takes the former course, he will have the approba- 
tion of the trade and amount to nothing. If he takes 
the latter, he will have the approbation of his own 
conscience and succeed, if success is in him. 

It would be ungenerous not to quote the recent 


attitude of the Puddishers' Weekly, organ of the 
booksellers. It has been among the most zeal- 


ous advocates of publishers’ prices; but a month 
ago, in an article on Book News, it gave them up 
entirely ; saying: ‘‘ The issue must be met, whether 

. . the so-called publisher's (or retail) price has any 
right of further existence. . . . The adoption of the 
wholesale-price system would therefore, to all con- 
cerned, {seem to] be the only guarantee for fair play.” 

We have done nothing but state the case plainly. 
To state it is to decide it. The bias of mistaken 
interest has kept booksellers from understanding it, 
just as the same bias of mistaken interest kept all 


other merchants from understanding the one-price | 


system, till Stewart led the way. Mistaken interest 
we say. 
of the bookseller is a very gentle way of Carrying the 


War into Africa. 


CONCERNING BOOKS ABOUT JAPAN. 
Joseph Cook, in announcing his course of Boston 


Monday Lectures for the present winter, called atten- 


tion to the fact that a great number of books were 


being published concerning the Far East, and that he | 
had found awide and deep interest in the people of | 
these lands of the rising sun, whence he has just | 


come. 
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seller who sticks to his prices, and makes them so that | 


Letting the light in upon the true interest | 













I have read each of the books to which I propose to 
call attention, and I wish to express, in perfect frank- 
ness, my own opinion of them; whether that opinion 
is worth much or little, it is not for me to say ; + eer 
the fact that one has lived in the country of which 
they treat, that he has had the privilege of meeting 
those long resident there, and of learning their opin- 
ions concerning some of these works, and that he has 
read the books, carefully comparing them one with 
another, may justify him in venturing an opinion. 

If it were not for its ‘‘ patchwork ’”’ style, undoubt- 
edly Griffis’ The Mikado’s Empire, would be the work 
upon which one would fix as the best book on Japan. 
Sir Edward Reed's Japan is a better work, in that he 
has avoided this fault of Mr. Griffis’ book. As The 
Mikado’s Empire costs less than half as much as 
Reed's Japan, it is, on the whole, the best book for 
general reading. Both are intensely interesting, being 
well illustrated and finely written. Both are accurate 
on almost all points; Mr. Griffis, occasionally, gives 
wing to his fancy in interpreting some phrase or some 
custom; while Sir Edward Reed, occasionally, gives 
too full credence to statements made to him by Japa- 
nese and resident Europeans. Miss Bird's Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan (Bird-Tracks some one calls them) 
is nearly as interesting a sketch of travel as her Lady’s 
Life in the Rocky Mountains. Her narrative is vivid, 
one can scarcely help forgetting one’s surroundings 

| and imagining himself going on the same paths. 

Miss Bird read all that she could lay her hands upon 

in the way of the literature concerning Japan; yet 

even after this she makes some mistakes, mainly by 
lending a too ready ear to the cynicisms of Ito, her 
native guide. But one likes her book; yes, one likes 
it better after a re-reading. One can easily pick out 
her errors by a careful comparison with Satow’s 

Guide-Book. It would be an excellent plan to read 

the two together; using Satow as a means of getting 

accurate information, and Miss Bird for the sake of 
the deep interest and graphic description of her 
journey. 

You know, I suppose, that the Japanese excel in the 
preparation of guide-books. There is scarcely a small 
provincial town even that is without its guide-book. 
I have before me a copy of a guide-book to Tokio; it 
fills twenty volumes, is fully and (according to Japa- 
nese ideas) handsomely illustrated, giving ample and 
clear descriptions and historical data concerning 
almost every point of the city and surrounding coun- 
try. This is but oneof many. So then when Messrs. 
Satow and Hawes wished to prepare their Hand-book 
to Northern and Central Japan, one-half of their task 
was done. Mr. Satow (of the British Legation, in 
Japan) isa proficient scholar in the Japanese language, 
customs and history ; both he and Lieutenant Hawes 
are experienced in travelin Japan. Their work is 
modeled on Murray's Hand-books. They have done 
| their work carefully and completely; I cannot see 
what that man is to do who comes after them. Gen- 
| erally, there is but little interesting reading in guide- 
books; but there is much of itinthis one. Their 
work is as nearly accurate as is possible; and _par- 
ticularly so on historical points. 
| Of Mr. Greey’s three books—all of them new—one 
can hardly say enough in hearty praise. His Young 
Americans in Japan describes the travels and interest- 
ing adventures of the ‘‘ Jewett family’’ in Japan as 
they journey from Nagasaki overland to Kioto, and 
thence to Tokio. His Wonderful City of Tokio tells 
the story of their life in the eastern capital of Japan 
during three years. The Golden Lotus and Other 
Legends of Japan is an interesting collection of stories 
and sketches which first appeared, if I remember 
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rightly, in the San Franc.sco Chronicle. These books 
are all deeply interesting, and would, I am sure, 
engross the attention ofthe boys particularly. They 
are full of pictures, of which Mr. Greey gives 
ample descriptions. Any one who will read these 
books, even if he has lived in Japan and read other 
books about Japan, will learn a great deal about the 
manners and customs of the Japanese. Yet there is 
one thing I do not like. In his ardent admiration of 
the Japanese, Mr. Greey, every once in a while, gives 
arap at some bit of American folly or superstition. 
This one can easily stand and it will do no harm; but, 
beyond this, a half-dozen times, he goes out of the 
way a little to throw a sneer at the missionary work or 
the zeal of some Christians in America. Yet, perhaps, 
these are rather to be taken as mere jests, of a boyish 
sort, instead of sneers. These are slight flaws in an 
otherwise exceedingly pleasing and useful set of books 
on Japan. 

Aimé Humbert’s Manners and Customs of the 
Japanese is a finely illustrated work. M'Clatchie’s 
article on Japan in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 
XIII. is quite full and very accurate. Adams’ History 
of Japan, in two volumes, will not be of much service 
to one who owns either Griffis or Reed.—F RANK S. 
DosBIns in the Mational Baptist. 





CHARLES DICKENS’ MOVELS. 
it is stated, and on the very best authority, that within 
the twelve years that have passed since Dickens’ death 
no less than 4,239,000 volumes of his works have been 
sold in England alone! A long way the first on this 


astonishing list stands Pickwick, while David Cop- | 
perfield, the second, is almost equally far in front of 


Dombey and Son ; Little Dorrit has found nearly as 
many readers as Martin Chuzzlewit, while, with the 
exception of Edwin Drood, The Tale of Two Cities and 
Great Expectations take the lowest place. Nor has 
his popularity been confined to England or to English- 
speaking people. French, German and Italian, Rus- 
sian and Swedish translations of his works appeared 
during his life-time ; when he was still but a young 


man the pages of ‘‘ Boz’ were devoured, we have been | 
told, with enthusiasm in Silesian villages; Pickwick, | 


it is said, and on no less circumstantial authority, was 
found equal, when all else failed, to the task of sooth- 
ing the sleepless nights of Mehemet Ali; Mr. Forster 
has published a story of a strange half-human recluse 
who had built his cell amid the eternal snows of the 
Sierra Nevada, and who found in Pickwick and in 
Nicholas Nickleby the only intercourse with humanity 
that he desired. If it were true, as has been said by 
one who has certainly managed to refute his own 
words—if it were true that present popularity is the 
only safe presage of future glory, what an eternity of 
glory should await Charles Dickens. And yet present 
popularity, howsoever brilliant and _ irresistible it 


may be, or what manner of prologue it may furnish | 


to future glory, is quite another matter from that 
glory itself, from the real definitive glory, the one 
thing, as M. Renan tells us, which has the best 
chance of not being altogether vanity. That posterity 
will regard Dickens as he was regarded in his life- 
time, or even as we now regard him, is, of course, out 
of the question. ‘‘ Tothe public,” said Professor Ward, 
in a lecture delivered at Manchester in the year of 
Dickens’ death—‘“ to the public his faults were often 
inseparable from his merits; and when our critical 
consciences told us that he was astray in one of his 


favorite directions, the severest censure we had for | 
him was that he was growing ‘ more like himself’ than | 
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ever."" That the critical conscience of posterity will 
have far severer censure for Dickens than this one 
cannot doubt, nor indeed can any one thoughtful for 
the fame of English literature desire that it should 
not. ‘‘No man,” it has been well said, ‘can trust 
himself to speak of his own time and of his own 
contemporaries with the same sureness of judgment 
and the same proportion as of times and men gone 
by.”” Even Goethe could not criticise Byron as he 
criticised Shakespeare or Moliére. Not, indeed, that 
Dickens rested from criticism during his life-time. So 
sudden and universal a popularity as his, so original, 
so self-contained and self-reliant a genius, could not 
but attract criticism, or what often passes by the name 
of criticism among contemporaries, both kindly and 
otherwise. He found, indeed, plenty of both, but all 
or almost all the criticism he encountered in his life- 
time took a bias of one kind or other, the bias of 
enthusiasm or the bias of opposition, the one perhaps 
an irresistible consequence of the other—the enthu- 
siasm seeing all things in him because of his marvel- 
ous popularity, the opposition seeing nothing in him 
but that popularity, which, according to its wont, it 
made every effort to explain away, Neither bias is, 
of course, so strong now, and particularly the bias of 
opposition, which is in most cases the soonest counter- 
acted by death. Nevertheless, to form a just estimate 
of his work, to weigh its merits and its defects, and to 
strike a balance between them, is still perhaps impos- 
sible, must certainly, even for us of a later generation, 
be very difficult. Brought up, as most of us have 
been, in the faith of Dickens, whose earliest laughter 
has been stirred by Sam Weller and Dick Swiveller 
and Mr. Micawber, whose earliest tears have flowed 
for the sordid wretchedness of David. Copperfield's 
forlorn ‘childhood, or for Florence Dombey toiling up 
the “ great wid? vacant stairs,’ with her brother in her 
arms and singing as she goes—who have stolen 
trembling after Jonas Chuzzlewit through that awful 
wood, or stared with face as pale as Pip himself at that 
grim midnight visitor in the lonely Temple chambers ; 
to such it must surely seem little short of profanity to 
consider too curiously the old familiar pages, to stand 
afar off, contemplating with cold, impartial scrutiny the 
old familiar figures, as though, like Trabb's boy, we 
did not know them.—furinightly Review. 





The novels of Dickens will live longer, because 
they take hold of the permanent and universal senti- 
ments of the race,—sentiments which pervade all 
classes, and which no culture can ever eradicate. His 
fun may be too boisterous for the refined tastes of his 
own time, or, for the matter of that, of posterity ; his 
pathos may appear mandlin; but they carried every- 
thing before them when they first burst upon our litera- 
ture, because, however, much exaggerated, they were 
exaggerations of what our race feels in its inner heart ; 
and unless culture in the future works a miracle, and 
carries its changes beneath the surface, we may be 
certain that Dickens will keep his hold.— W.. Minto. 





The first number of the new comic weekly, which 
bears the well-chosen title, Zz/e, seems to realize 
its editor’s ambition, ‘‘to have some fun in this 
paper, and to have it as nearly of the right sort 
as may be.” 





Kate Greenaway will illustrate one of Jane Taylor's 
Original Poems for her next book. Her portrait 
appears in the last quarterly number of Z’ Arv. 
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HEINE. 

THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL. By Heinrich Heine. Trans- 
lated by S. L. Fleishman. 12mo, pp. 273. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 

Those who remember the translations perpetrated 

by Mr. Stigand in his life of Heine a few years ago. 

and especially the renderings from this very essay 
now before us, will not be chary of thanks to Mr. 

Fleishman for much better work than that of the 

biographer. His translation is not a very good one ; 

it is hardly idiomatic English ; nay, it is often ungram- 
matical ; the metrical attempts are heart-breaking ; and 
it is disfigured by errors of carelessness, particularly 
in proper names, for which author and proof-reader 
seem to be jointly responsible; but it can be read 
without too much difficulty, it reflects at least some- 
thing of the light and flash of Heine’s style, and by 
comparison with the laborious exercises of Mr. 

Stigand we are almost tempted to call it almost 

graceful ; though that, no doubt, would be going too 

far. The Romantic School has been pronounced 
one of Heine's best and most characteristic works. 

Possibly it may not deserve the first adjective, but the 

second undoubtedly fits it. Rarely has a chapter of 

literary history in any language been written with 
such brilliancy, force, keenness, wit and reckless dis- 
regard of conventionalities. It was composed for 

Paris, and its purpose was ostensibly to make known 

in France a school of German society and romance 

of which the French had little comprehension ; but 
its further, and probably its principal, object was to 
cover with ridicule a tendency in literature to which 
the author entertained a violent aversion. In the 
case of Menzel, and perhaps some others, Heine had 


a personal grudge to satisfy ; but personal considera- 
tions were not needed to inflame his hatred of a 
school to which all his principles of art and of life 


were directly antagonistic. He betrayed in his 
attack an intensity of passion which defeated itself. 
We could not watch such an onslaught without thril- 
ling interest; we could not refrain from frequent 
bursts of laughter; but it was plain even to a tyro 
that Heine’s sharp insight was not balanced by the 
complementary qualities—judgment and sympathy— 
which are necessary for a just critic. 

Mr. Fleishman has added to The Romantic School 
a translation of two of Heine’s shorter essays. The 
Suabian Mirror is a criticism of a group of Suabian 
poets, written in the spirit of the tract we have just 
noticed. An Introduction to Don Quixote has appar- 
ently little connection with what precedes it, but it 
does touch upon the same theme, and the three 
pieces are appropriately enough combined ina single 
volume, in which we hear indeed the voice of the 
modern epoch, the burst of mocking laughter, and 
the turmoil of the busy street, as the throng flashes 
past.—V. Y. Tribune. 


RAGNAROK. 


RAGNAROK: the Age of Fire and Gravel. By 
Ignatius Donnelly. 12mo, pp. 452. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

To say that the theory advanced in this book is 

original and startling gives a faint idea of the boldness 

of the writer. In his work on Atlantis: the Ante- 
diluvian World, Mr. Donnelly had already aston- 
ished the scientific world with the audacity of his 
views. He now engages in an ingenious argument 
to show that the period known in geology as the 

Drift Age, with its vast deposits of gravel and clay 

and other remarkable evidences of violent distur- 

bances, was the result, not of glaciers and ice-sheet 


action, as is now believed by nearly all scientific 
men, but by a contact between the earth and the tail 
of a comet; that man existed before this period and 
was highly civilized; that the few who escaped 
encountered a succeeding age of ice and storm, 
which they survived. The greater part of the 
book is taken up with an extensive collection of 
myths and legends which are thought to bear on 
the subject. Mr. Donnelly, who is a firm believer 
in the compatibility of science and religion. finds 
support for his ideas in the book of Job, and has 
no difficulty in interpreting Genesis to his  satis- 
faction. It would be impracticable to attempt to give 
here a summary of the arguments put forward, facts 
adduced, and myths quoted in this remarkable book, 
It will repay a careful and critical reading. Whether 
the reader is led to admit the possibility of Mr. 
Donnelly’s surmises or rejects them in toto, he cannot 
fail to find much that is noveland entertaining. The 
title Ragnarok is a word used in the Scandinavian 
legends, and means ‘the darkness of the gods.’’— 
Good Literature. 


PEARLS OF FAITH. 


PEARLS OF FAITH; OR, ISLAM'S Rosary. By Edwin 
Arnold, author of The Light of Asia. 16mo, pp. 319. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 cts. ; by mail, 85 cts. 


It is a custom of many pious Muslims to employ in 
their devotions a three-stringed chaplet, each string 
containing thirty-three beads, and each bead repre- 
senting one of the ‘ ninety-nine beautiful names of 
Allah,"’ whenever this—among many other religious 
uses—is made of it. “The Koran bids them “‘cele- 
brate Allah with an abundant celebration,” and on 
certain occasiohs—such as during the interva!s of the 
Tarawih night service in Ramadhan—the Faithful 
pass these ninety-nine beads of the rosary through 
their fingers, repeating with each ‘“‘ Name of God ”’ an 
ejaculation of praise and worship. Such an exercise 
is called Zikr, or, ‘‘ remembrance,” and the rosary 
Masba’ hah. 
Concerning Mr. Arnold’s new Poem, the Rev. Wm. 
H. Channing writes from London to a friend :— 


LONDON, October Ig, 1882. 


Edwin Arnold is, without exception, the most 
astonishingly productive writer who has ever come 
within my cognizance. Do you believe, can you 
believe, that only last May he began to compose a 
series of poems on the ninety-nine beautiful names of 
‘‘ Allah,’’ according to the Koran and the poets and 
narrators of Islam ? 

This book he completed ; copying it out and ilius- 
trating it with Arab texts in blue and crimson 
characters, with his own hand, during his summer 
vacation at Loch Katrine 

And now it is in the press, and will soon be for 
sale in England and America! Such a feat was 
never accomplished before, to my knowledge. It is 
prodigious. Meanwhile, day by day, he goes on with 
his editorial work, and writes his stirring leaders, and 
conducts his immense correspondence, and sees all 
who call at his office, just as if he had nothing higher 
in his mind. But it is not only the enormous amount 
of his work that astonishes me, The quality of that 
work surprises me yet more. Wait till you read the 
new volume; and till then trust my judgment that 
the Islam volume not only equals but surpasses the 
Buddhist volume, The Light of Asia, for originality, 
profound emotion, pathos, wit, sublime imagination, 
lofty thought, exquisite beauty and melody, and its 
inexhaustible variety. 
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BROWNING'S AGAMEMNON, 


AGAMEMNON, LA SAISIAZ, AND DRAMATIC IDYLS. 
By Robert Browning. 16mo, pp. 435. ‘Sold by 
John Wanamaker, $1.15 ; by mail, $1.27. 

Surely no writer of the English language at present 

is so interesting a phenomenon as Robert Browning. 

He has not the political influence of Victor Hugo, nor 

has he made on English men of letters the mark that 

Hugo has stamped on French. He is not what Goethe 

isto the Germans. He has none of the popularity of 

Tennyson with minds of mixed sentiment and thought- 

fulness, nor does he appeal at all to the great mass.of 

Americans and English who love the simple strains 

of Longfellow. He has veiled himself in a language 

often obscure, oftener rough and discursive to the 
verge of obscurity, sometimes odd to the perilous 
point of mannerism, and yet his single poetic flights 
have, perhaps, been higher andstronger than those of 
any British contemporary. He began to write poetry 
at about the same period as T heophile ( Gautier, and was 
open to some of the same influences as the latter. The 
star of Byron was still brilliant in its western horizon 
when Gautier wrote Albertus, betraying the Byronic 
impulse by many turns of phrase and thought. But 
faint indeed isthe Byronicinfluence on the “ less than 
adolescent’ Browning who wrote Pauline. It is not 
the work of Byron that is imitated in any way ; if the 
trace can be found at all, it is rather the attitude of 

Byron's mind toward the world, rather the doings 

than the sayings of Byron. Ineither case, Pauline is 

a most remarkable piece of work, not for the art of it, 

but as affording a glimpse into the mind of the writer. 

On the one hand, its concentration on self, its self-im- 

portance, its rambling vein, its straining, are most 

youthful; on the other, its review is really that of a 

whole lifetime, and the ideas are those of an old, not 

of a young man. 

What more remains is better known to readers. 
The translation of the Agamemnon is interesting 
as a variation on the usual translations; in itself it is 
not great. The Two Poets of Croisic is lively and 
amusing in parts, but toolong. The series of Drama- 
tic Idyls in two parts shows Browning equally at ease 
—or equally himself ?—in the dramatization of stories 
from the East, from classic mythology, from England 
in the seventeenth century, from Italy in the middle 
ages and from the legendary lore of the Jews. They 
are almost always strong, rugged, and meaty. The 
taste for them is not given to every one; but, once 
acquired, it seems to please more than smoother work. 
The charm of Browning lies partly in the strong point 
of his story, partly in the comprehensive view he takes 
of a subject. But the best in him is something that 
hardly comes to the consciousness of a reader, though 
it influences him profoundly. This is the reserve 
power which seems to exist behind all his work and 
which makes the least sympathetic at least feel the 
touch of a master.— The Century. 


Sara Hennell told me that once when at her house 
in London, looking at some sketches of the charac- 
ters in Romola, hanging on the wall, they stood 
before Tito. After a moment's silence George Eliot 
said softly, as if to herself: ‘‘ The dear fellow.” Sara 
Hennell exclaimed: ‘‘ He’s not a dear fellow, at all, 
but a very bad fellow.” ‘ Ah,” said Tito’s creator, 
with a smile, ‘‘I was seeing him with the eyes of 
Romola.”— M. D, Conway, 


. 


There is no Past, 
BuLWER-LYTTON. 


as long as Books shall live.— 


HAMERTON., 


THE WoRKS OF PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON.  I0 
volumes, 16mo, Sold by John Wanamaker, $9.50. 


There are few living critics and essayists whose writ- 
ings better deserve collection, and presentation in 
uniformity of series and style, than those of Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. Mr. Hamerton is an Englishman 
by birth but a Frenchman by transplantation. He is 
first an art student and critic, second an artist, third a 
writer, fourth a poet. He has English honesty and 
French versatility. He has knowledge, skill, taste 
and sentiment, He is instructive and charming. 
Many of his works have been republished in this 
country by Roberts Brothers, of Boston, and to these 
publishers the public is now indebted for a series of 
ten volumes, comprising the best and most perma- 
nent and useful of what Mr. Hamerton has written, 
What we do not find in the collection are his Obser- 
vations on cg re (1851), Isles of Loch Awe and 
Other Poems (1855), Etching and Etchers (1866)—a 
large and costly work, Contemporary French Painters 
(1867), Etcher’s Handbook (1868), Painting in France 
after the Decline of Classicism (1868), Harry Blount, 
a juvenile, and Marmorne, Mr Hamilton's very read- 
able contribution to the first series of No Name 
novels. But what the series does give us is a very 
fair presentation of Mr. Hamerton's well-rounded 
and highly cultivated genius, as will appear from the 
tollowing rapid characterization of the several vol- 
umes. A Painter's Camp is a delicious story of out- 
door artist wanderings in England, Scotland, and 
France, camp-life literally, the better to study nature 
face to face with an artist’s purpose. Thoughts About 
Art is a collection of twenty-seven essays on art topics 
theoretical and practical, with a sprinkling of bio- 
graphical detail. The Intellectual Life is a plea for 
and directory to culture, taking the form of letters, and 
written in a most familiar and friendly tone. Chap- 
ters on Animals are sixteen in number, recording the 
observations of a tender lover of beasts and birds 
who has at the same time a sensitive professional eye 
for their peculiarities of form, motion and color. 
Much of this book bears on the intelligence of the 
brute creation. Round My House is a note-book 
of French life, written while the author was living 
in an old chateau, full of finely sympathetic pic- 
turings of landscape and humanity, and rich with 
sentiment and criticism. The Sylvan Year and 
The Unknown River, two volumes in one, are both 
wrought of French materials, the former being a 
gentle story intended to bring out the refreshment 
which there is in out-door nature for a wounded 
spirit. and the latter the narrative of a romantic excur- 
sion for etching purposes. Wenderholme is an Eng- 
lish novel, of Yorkshire and Lancashire, not so good 
a novel as Marmorne. Modern Frenchmen is a 
series of five biographical essays, the subjects Jacque- 
mont, the traveler and naturalist, Perreyve, the 
ecclesiastic and orator, Rude the sculptor, Ampére 
the historian, and Regnault the painter. The Life of 
J. M. W. Turner is a good critical biography of 
that strange person and noted painter. The Graphic 
Arts, Mr. Hamerton’s latest work, is a descriptive and 
critical handbook on the various branches of drawing, 
painting, and engraving, based on thorough scientific 
principles and running out into minute technical 
details. Taken together these ten books offer a most 
fascinating course of reading for all pure and gentle 
minds, and for art students and artists are a mine of 
infurmation, direction and critical help.— 7he Literary 
World. 
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THE MERV OASIS. 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES EAST OF THE CASPIAN 
DURING THE YEARS 1879-80-81, INCLUDING FIVE 
MONTHS’ RESIDENCE AMONG THE TEKKES OF 
Merv. By Edmond O'Donovan.  8vo, 2 vols. 
pp. 1002. Sold by John Wanamaker, $5.25 ; 
by mail, $5.65. 


Mr. O'Donovan's narrative is enlivened at every stage 
of his journey with illustrative anecdotes and per- 
sonal incidents, and the extraordinary circumstances 
under which he entered Merv lend adventitious aid 
to the recital. His powers of observation are keen, 
his material has been collected with laborious effort 
and painstaking accuracy, and his style is natural and 
direct if not always graceful or incisive. It is dis- 


appointing to find that with marked advantages of | 


personal experience, and with literary habits thor- 
oughly formed in one of the best schools of English 
journalism, he has succeeded in making only a 
moderately interesting book. ‘Two Americans, Mr. 
Schuyler and Mr. MacGahan, have written less in 
detail, but with far greater power, of the strange races 
inhabiting Central Asia. Their pictures of life and 
warfare in the deserts are more graphic than any 
which these pages bring before the eye; and while 
their personal experiences are tame in comparison 
with Mr. O’Donovan’s adventures, their general 
reflections uponthe physical features of the Eastern 
world, the anarchic state of the tribes and the political 
relations of neighboring races are more comprehen- 
sive and valuable. Mr. O'Donovan seems to have 
been almost too industrious a diarist. At all times 
and under all circumstances he busied himself with 


taking notes in order to reproduce scenes and im- 


pressions with photographic accuracy. In fact, he 
was so constantly employed in the laborious process 
of coll cting details that he had very little leisure for 
reflecting upon what was passing under his eyes and 
being transferred instantaneously to his note-book. 
The interest in these volumes is centred upon the per- 
sonal experiences of the author in effecting his escape 
from the oasis rather than upon the characteristics 
of the people with whom he was brought in contact. 
As soon as they were persuaded that he was not one 
of their enemies, the Russians, they were convinced 
that he must be a most useful and powerful friend. 
They were unwilling to have him leave the oasis. 
They were anxious to have him reside with them per- 
manently in order to afford them immunity from 
Russian invasion. They looked upon him as a pala- 
din who, as far as they could understand, had already 
protected them when they were menaced with attack. 
They could not understand why, having come volun- 
tarily among them, and risked much to do so, he 
should wish to leave them and go back to his own 
country. The gave him an important office, they 
offered him as many wives as he would consent to 
take, they named all the newly born infants after 
him, and treated him with such delicate consideration 
that he found it a most difficult matter to negotiate his 
release. If Mr. O'Donovan had possessed even the 
faintest gleams of humor, he would have been enabled 
to make the closing chapters of his work very enter- 
taining. As it is, the pages are turned weariedly, and 
the general effect is that of a thoroughly conscientious 
but exceedingly tedious recital. The most careless 
reader cannot fail, however, to be impressed by the 
dauntless courage and splendid pluck of the man. 
The ride to Merv was an achievement remarkable for 
intrepidity, self- possession and consummate tact—the 
highest characteristics of that most enterprising and 


industrious class of book-makers, the war corres- 
pondents of modern campaigns. The qualities of the 
man are greater than the qualities of the author, and 
those who follow the record of his wanderings will be 
invigorated by the contemplation of his courage, 
perseverance, self-reliance, industry and power of 
adapting himself to circumstances, even if they find 
the recital itself somewhat wearisome.—New York 
Tribune. 


NANTUCKET SCRAPS. 
NANTUCKET SCRAPS. Being the Experiences of an 
Off-Islander in season and out of season among 
a Passing People. By Jane G. Austin, 16mo. 
pp. 354. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.15; by 
mail, $1.25. 
There is a pleasant briny flavor about this little book, 
and there are suggestions, equally pleasant, of droll 
and homely character. The Nantucketers of the past 
were a peculiar race with queer traits, customs and 
opinions not known to the mainland. It is well to 
preserve some record of these, for to the next genera- 
tion they will be only matter of tradition. Mrs. Austin 
shows a due appreciation of the unusual and eccen- 
tric, and some sense of humor, but she has wofully 
padded her work. Condensed into the limits of a 
magazine article her material would have been much 
more impressive. The book reminds one of the 
whaler’s plum-duff with its pale expanse of dough 
and nottoo many raisins. It shows too eager a search 
for things that were odd, and reveals in every para- 
graph the book-maker's purpose. Nantucket deserves 
to be written about ‘‘ from the inside,”’ and will never 
be successfully described by a stranger. The best 
part of Mrs. Austin’s volume is that dealing with the 
real Nantucket, the wintry island purified from the 
summer boarder who is fast reducing it to common- 
place. The author is chary of anecdotes, the most 
picturesque of those she gives being perhaps that 
ancient one of Captain Barnard, who, after accepting 
all the insolence endurable from the profane officer 
of a craft trying to crowd him out of his place at the 
wharf, stepped to the hatchway and called to his less 
scrupulous mate: ‘‘ Obed! I say. Obed! just step on 
deck, will thee, and use some of thy unadvised lan- 
guage to this blasphemer !""— New York Tribune. 


TOWHEAD. 


TOWHEAD: The Story of a Girl. By Sally Pratt 
McLean. 12mo, pp. 303. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, $1.10; by mail, $1.22 

In Cape Cod Folks Miss McLean, though giving some 

evidences of defective taste, showed certain qualities 

not always usual among even successful novelists, 
pathos and humor running side by side, and many of 
her descriptions being admirable both in feeling and 
execution. Towhead: The Story of a Girl, has far 
less excuse for being. The title is, we will not say 
vulgar, but at least infelicitous, and the story marked 
by the same traits, and so penetrated with Dickens’ 
mannerisms that there are pages that seem Dickens 
himself. It is needless to say that there is often keen 
humor and very vivid bits of characterization. Tow- 
head is left an orphan dependent upon the care of 
an aunt, who, dismayed by the unexpected and unac- 

customed care, shifts it as speedily as possible to a 

family who will repress and train the exuberant ten- 

dencies of this irrepressible child, and- then goes 
abroad. The actual facts result in a life which is full 
of mad absurdities at which the reader must smile, 





the school, especially, to which Towhead is finally 
sent being, in some points, very true to life; but for 
the most part it is exaggerated and a shabby piece of 
literary work, quite unworthy the best that Miss 
McLean has certainly power to give us, if she will 
but take more time and pains.— Our Continent. 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT ANIMALS. 


FACTS AND PHASES OF ANIMAL LIFE. By Vernon S. 
Morwood. 12mo, pp. 286. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

WINNERS IN LIFE’S RACE; OR, THE GREAT BACK- 
BONED FAMILY. By Arabella Buckley. 12mo, 
pp. 367. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.15; by mail, 
$1.27. 

In Facts and Phases of Animal Life, by Vernon S. 

Morwood, we have certainly a remarkabie pro- 

duction for this era of scientific activity. ‘‘ The 

following pages,"’ says the preface, ‘‘have been 
written chiefly for the young;’’ ‘several amusing 
and useful anecdotes, many of which are original,” 

‘‘have likewise been introduced, which may help the 

reader to form a proper estimate of the animals to 

which they refer.’ In the first chapter it is truly 
stated that ‘the following estimate of the number and 
classification of animals is both curious and wonder- 
ful.’’ The estimate records the number of species of 

mammals as 1,658; of birds, 6,266; of snakes, 657; 

turtles, 8; sea-snakes, 7; insects, 550,000. The exis- 

tence of other groups of animals is not even hinted at, 
though to the above, in a “ classification of animals,”’ 

p. 12, fish are added and defined as “the natives of 

our seas, rivers, lakes, and ponds,” while insects are 

described as *‘ all those creatures which come to a per- 
fect state of existence by a metamorphosis process.” 

In chapter ii. we are told that ‘“‘the majority of the 

inhabitants of the great deep belong to the vertebrata, 

or to the finny tribes possessing a spine or backbone. 

From the tiny whitebait to the huge whale, every kind 

of fish is adapted,” etc. Then follows an “ amusing 

and useful anecdote,”’ probably ‘‘ original,’’ about a 

codfish which ‘‘ blew with great force’’ (!), and the 

author sagely remarks that ‘‘ when we consider that 
naturalists have discovered 13,qoo species of fish, one 
might almost suppose that this planet had been 
created purposely for them. The sea is indeed won- 
derful to contemplate.”’ It would be useless to mul- 
tiply extracts to show how worse than worthless is 
this miserable compilation. The ‘anecdotes ’’ con- 
sist largely of obnoxious stories conspicuously silly, 
teeming with errors of fact, often superstitious or 
ludicrously credulous. It is a book which should not 
be put into the hands of any child. The illustrations 
are mostly old, worn cuts, which seem in part to have 
been taken from spelling-books of a past generation. 

The press-work and binding are good. and are the only 

good things about this publication, though the author 

is styled on the title-page, ‘‘ Lecturer to the Royal 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” 

In refreshing contrast to the preceding appears 

Miss Arabella Buckley’s Winners in Life’s Race, 

a neat little volume devoted to _ vertebrates, 

which are denominated the ‘“‘ great backboned fam- 

ily.” This book, though complete in itself, forms a 

natural successor to the same author’s Life and Her 

Children, which treated of invertebrates, and carries 

the reader through the vertebrate series from Am- 

phioxus to the apes. A careful examination has 
revealed no serious errors, and from incidental 
remarks it is evident that the author has resorted to 
recent and eminent authorities for the facts which 
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are marshalled with praiseworthy clearness in orderly 
succession. The illustrations, though a trifle coarse 
in execution, are fresh, sufficiently accurate, and in a 
majority of cases original. There is little poetry, no 
cant, and no objectionable sentimentality. The 
paper and typography are good and there is an 
excellentindex. Butone criticism suggests itself ; the 
clearness of the narrative is somewhat impaired and 
the style encumbered by the attempt to carry to com- 
pleteness a substitution of colloquial for technical 
terms. ‘ Feeding-tube,” ‘‘ backboned family,” ‘‘ milk- 
givers,” “line of nerve telegraph,” seem weak and 
unnecessary equivalents for ‘‘cesophagus,”’ *‘ verte- 
brata,”’ “‘ mammalia,”’ and “‘ nervous system.”’ These 
terms are practically part of the language, and have, 
in this country at least, long passed out of the tech- 
nical stage. In a work of this sort they strike one 
much as “‘ blazer,”’ ‘‘ beamer,”’ and “ twinklers’’ would, 
in an elementary astronomy, as equivalent terms for 
sun, moon, and stars. This, however, is a compara- 
tively small matter. The book is to be_ heartily 
recommended.— Zhe Nation. 


MILITARY LIFE IN ITALY. 

MILITARY LIFE IN ITALY. By Edmondo de Amicis. 

Translated by WilhelminaW.Cady. 12mo, pp. 440. 

Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 
If Italy got to blows with France concerning Tunis, 
or with Austria concerning Trieste, or with Spain con- 
cerning the Pope, or with England concerning Assab 
Bay, what would be her chance of success? Those 
who would study this question statistically will not 
consult the book of Signor Edmondo de Amicis. If, 
on the other hand, they have stood at a window on 
the Corso when an Italian regiment marched by, and 
have wondered why these troops looked so trim and 


bore themselves so resolutely, then the author of 
Military Life in Italy will give them some delightful 


information. He is wholly a sentimentalist. He 
loves a dramatic contrast and never tires in his search 
for the picturesque. What he sees in army life is not 
the numbers or the efficiency of the men; but the 
pathetic leave-taking, the bunch of flowers thrown 
from a window, the mother standing in the square, 
while her son, unknown to her, is called out to be 
decorated. 

In this he resembles Alphonse Daudet. We should 
almost say that his purpose in weaving these tales was 
to rival the short stories of Daudet. For this task Sig- 
nor de Amicisis hardly fitted. He is too florid; he uses 
his wealth of words too unstintedly ; his pen, skilled in 
journalism, runs too rapidly. But with the exception 
of Daudet, there is no man living who could have 
made a collection of stories so vivid. Language could 
not better paint the aspect of a camp: the men play- 
ing at mora, singing, shouting, disputing ; the captain 
dispensing wine to his company ; the officers jumping 
the ditch; the melancholy wanderers; the quarter- 
master arriving with the letters ; the peasants loeking 
on inquisitively ; the parade of the band ; the blare of 
the trumpet and the breaking up of thecamp. Scenes 
like these show the author in his familiar manner ; 
his dramatic stories like Carmela, the beautiful 
Sicilian crazed by love, and That Day, the story of 
Villafranca, reveal him in a new light; and his sketch 
of An Original Orderly is highly humcrous. His tales, 
twenty in number, are collected from the various 
Italian publications in which they first appeared ; they 
are well translated and, having no other faut than 
that of being slightly too discursive and slightly too 
emotional, will add to the fame of an admirable 
writer.— The Critic. 
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MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


A Stupy OF MARIA EDGEWoRTH. With Notices of 
Her Father and Friends. By Grace A. Oliver. 
12mo, pp. 567. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.15 ; 


by mail, $1.27. 


It is somewhat strange that, considering the popularity 
of Miss Edgeworth as a writer, and the eagerness with 
which her novels were once read, and at the time 
when the poetry of Crabbe and Scott was issuing from 
the press, ‘‘no adequate sketch "’ of her life has ever 
been written. The biographical notices of her which 
have occasionally appeared are, at best, our present 
author thinks, brief and meagre. Mrs. 5. C. Hall, 
in a work entitled Ireland, furnished an interesting 
account of a visit to her, and others have given frag- 
mentary sketches of her; but the materials available 
for a comprehensive and full memoir are few and 
scattered. Yet Miss Edgeworth was once considered 
as holding the first rank among novel-writers. 

The author of this ‘‘Study”’ of her life and works 
has been compelled to make a thorough survey of 
contemporaneous literature, and. she has gleaned, 
from various sources, whatsoever would add to the 
value of a book like this. She has been able to con- 
struct, we are happy to say, a continuous and well- 
rounded biography. It is, probably, the best and 
the most complete that will ever be written on the 
subject. Miss Edgeworth's tales may be called dull 
and dry by those who have been wont to feed on the 
more exciting fictions of the present day. Yet it is 
much to her credit that, as a writer, she consecrated 
her best efforts to the public good. Sir Walter Scott 
described her novels as ‘‘a sort of essence of common 
sense." — Zhe Churchman. 


EASY STAR LESSONS. 

Easy STAR Lessons. By Richard A. Proctor. Illus- 
trated with 48 star maps and 35 woodcuts. 12mo, 
pp. 219. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1 90; by 
mail, $2.05. 


The object of this last book of the distinguished as- 
tronomer is to teach the star groups, and enable the 
learner to find them oz the sky. Instead of the usual 
star maps that represent the entire visible heavens 
and require to be held upside down, or sideways, in 
tracing out the constellations, four maps are given for 
each month of the year, namely, a northern, a south- 
ern, an eastern, and a western map, making forty- 
eight in all. The maps are printed in blue, the stars 
in white ; the principal stars of each constellation are 
joined by dotted lines, and the names of the constella- 
tion are given, but the usual imaginary pictures of 
bulls, fishes, and dragons are all omitted, so that the 
map more nearly resembles the sky than is usual. 
Lines are drawn to represent the horizons of New 
Orleans, Louisville, Philadelphia and Boston ; also of 
London, England. The zenith of each place is like- 
wise given. Several pages of letter-press accompany 
each set of star maps, and explain the method to be 
followed in tracing out each group, and woodcuts 
are employed in the text to exhibit the position of the 
larger stars as related to the bulls and bears of the sky. 
This method cf separating the real from the imagi- 
nary will be a boon to the star-gazer and the student, 
for it is very pleasant to know the stars—to be able, 
like Milton's hermit, to 


* . . , sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth show.” 


opular Science Monthly. 


MISS MITFORD. 


THE FRIENDSHIPS OF MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, AS 
RECORDED IN LETTERS FROM HER LITERARY COR- 
RESPONDENTS. Edited by Rev. A. C. L’Estrange. 
12mo, pp. 460. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.60 ; 
by mail, $1.75. 


The Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford is a valuable 
addition tothe memorials, of which recent years have 
been so happily fertile, of those refined and cultivated 
English gentlewomen who were not made hard or 
masculine by their industrious devotion to literary 
pursuits, and by the distinction which ensued from 
them, but throughout retained their native freshness 
and gentleness, and remained as conspicuous for their 
feminine graces, virtues, and accomplishments as for 
their literary attainments. Miss Mitford was one of 
the best exemplars of this agreeable union of literary 
gifts and womanly graces ; and the letters contained 
in the volume before us exhibit her to us as she 
appeared in the eyes of her intimate social and literary 
friends—a genuine woman, loving, tender, and self- 
sacrificing, patient under bitter reverses, and not un- 
duly exhilarated by brilliant success, conscious of her 
intellectual powers but never parading them, relishing 
applause but not carried away by it, and under the 
strain of severe and protracted effort maintaining a 
sweet serenity of temper, a taste for simple surround- 
ings, a love for familiar objects and old friends, and 
a deep interest in the welfare and happiness of those 
who were connected with her by ties of kinship, friend- 
ship, or association. Among the letters in this interest- 
ing collection are a number from her contemporaries 
who then were or afterward became distinguished 
as authors, artists, and statesmen, or who filled a 
conspicuous place in society—letters from William 
Cobbett, Lord Holland, Joanna Baillie, the Hoflands, 
Sir John and Lady Franklin, Macready, Miss Strick- 
land, Miss Martineau, Mrs. Trollope, the Halls, the 
Howitts Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Jame- 
son, Talfourd, Ruskin, Milman, Bayard Taylor, Elliot 
Warburton, the Duke of Devonshire, Lady Dacre, 
and many others-—which show the deep impression 
she made upon them by her personal qualities no less 
than by her literarygproductions, and which also 
abound in references to the social life and manners of 
the times, and in interesting anecdotes of or allusions 
to contemporaneous social and literary celebrities on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Not the least precious and 
charming of the letters in the collection are a number 
of Miss Mitford’s own, covering nearly a hundred 
pages, written during the last years of her life, as her 
sun was slowly but surely westering to its setting in 
undisturbed and unobscured calm.—/Harfer's Muga- 
zine. 


The writings of Hawthorne are marked by subtle 
imagination, conscious power of analysis, and exquisite 
diction. Lacking the accomplishment of verse, he 
was in the highest sense a poet. A profound anato- 
mist of the heart, he was singularly free from morbid- 
ness, and in his daikest speculations concerning evil 
was robustly right-minded. He worshipped con- 
science with his intellectual as well as his moral 
nature; itis supremein all he wrote. Besides these men- 
tal traits, he possessed the literary qualities of style—a 
grace, a charm, a perfection of language which no 
other American writer ever possessed in the same 
degree, and which places him among the great 
masters of English prese.—R. H. STODDARD. 











DR. GRIMSHAWE'S SECRET. 


Dr. GRIMSHAWE'S SECRET. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Edited with preface and notes byJulian Hawthorne. 
12mo, pp. 368. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.20. s 


PREFACE. 


A preface generally begins with a truism; and | may 
set out with the admission that it is not always expe- 
dient to bring to light the posthumous work of great 
writers. 


A man generally contrives to publish, during | 
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writer, whose relation to the great Romancer is a filial 
one merely, may be excused for teeling some embar- 
assment in submitting his own uninstructed judg- 
ments to competition with theirs. It has occurred to 


| him, however, that these undress rehearsals of the 


his lifetime, quite as much as the public has time or | 


inclination to read; and his surviving friends are apt 
to show more zeal than discretion in dragging forth 


from his closed desk such undeveloped offspring of | 


his mind as he himself had left to silence. Literature 
has never been redundant with authors who sincerely 
undervalue their own productions; and the sagacious 


critics who maintain that what of his own an author | 


condemns must be doubly damnable, are, to say the 
least of it, as often likely to be right as wrong. 
Beyond these general remarks, however, it does 
not seem necessary to adopt an apologetic attitude. 
There is nothing in the present volume which any 
one possessed of brains and cultivation will not be 
thankful to read. The appreciation of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's writings is more intelligent and wide- 
spread than it used to be; and the later development 
of our national literature has not, perhaps, so entirely 


exhausted our resources of admiration as to leave no | 


welcome for even the less elaborate work of a con- 
temporary of Dickens and Thackeray. As regards 
Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret,—the title which, for 
want of a better, has been given to this Romance, — 
it can scarcely be pronounced deficient in either 
elaboration or profundity. Had Mr. Hawthorne 
written out the story in every part to its full dimen- 
sions, it could not have failed to rank among the 
greatest of his productions. He had looked forward 
to itas to the crowning achievement of his literary 
career. In the 
alludes to it as a work into which he proposed to con- 


Preface to Our Old Home he | 


vey more of various modes of truth than he could | 


have grasped by a direct effort. But circumstances 
prevented him from perfecting the design which had 


been before his mind for seven years, and upon the | 


shaping of which he bestowed more thought and 
labor than upon anything else he had undertaken. 
The successive and consecutive series of notes or 
studies which he wrote for this Romance would of 
themselves make a small volume, and one of autobio- 
graphical as well as literary interest. There is no 
other instance that I happen to have met with, in 
which a writer's thought reflects itself upon paper so 
immediately and sensitively as in these studies. To 
read them is to look into the man’s mind, and see its 
quality and action. The penetration, the subtlety, 
the tenacity ; the stubborn gripe which he lays upon 
his subject, like that of Hercules upon the slippery 
Old Man of the Sea; the clear and cool common- 
sense, controlling the audacity of a rich and ardent 
imagination ; the humorous gibes and strange exple- 
tives wherewith he ridicules, to himself, his own fail- 
ure to reach his goal; the immense patience with 
which—again and again, and yet again—he “‘tries 
back,” throwing the topic into fresh attitudes, and 
searching it to the marrow with a gaze so piercing 
as to be terrible;—all this gives an impression of 
power, of resource, of energy, of mastery, that exhila- 
rates the reader. So many inspired prophets of 
Hawthorne have arisen. of late, that the present 





author of The Scarlet Letter might afford enter- 
taining and even profitable reading to the later gen- 
eration of writers whose pleasant fortune it is to 
charm one another and the public. It would appear 
that this author, in his preparatory work at least, 
has ventured in some manner to disregard the mod- 
ern canons which debar writers from betraying 
towards their creations any warmer feeling thana 
cultured and critical indifference: nor was his inter- 
est in human nature such as to confine him to 
the dissection of the moral epidermis of shop-girls 
and hotel-boarders. On the contrary, we are pre- 
sented with the spectacle of a Titan, baring his arms 
and plunging heart and soul into the arena, there to 
struggle for death or victory with the superb phan- 
toms summoned to the conflict by his own genius. 
The men of new times and new conditions will 
achieve their triumphs in new ways; but it may still 
be worth while to consider the methods and materials 
of one who also, in his own fashion, won and wore 
the laurel of those who know and can portray the 
human heart. 

But let us return to the Romance, in whose clear 
though shadowy atmosphere the thunders and throes 
of the preparatory struggle are inaudible and invisible, 
save as they are implied in the fineness of substance 
and beauty of form of the artistic structure. The 
story is divided into two parts, the scene of the first 
being laid in America ; that of the second, in Eng- 
land. Internal evidence of various kinds goes to 
show that the second part was the first written ; or, in 
other words, that the present first part is a rewriting of 
an original first part, afterwards discarded, and of which 
the existing second part is the continuation, The 
two parts overlap, and it shall be left to the inge- 
nuity of critics to detect the precise point of junction. 
In rewriting the first part, the author made sundry 
minor alterations in the plot and characters of the 
story, which alterations were not carried into the sec- 
ond part. It results from this that the manuscript 
presents various apparent inconsistencies. In tran- 
scribing the work for the press, these inconsistent sen- 
tences and passages have been withdrawn from the 
text and inserted in the Appendix ; or, ina few unim- 
portant instances, omitted altogether. In _ other 
respects, the text is printed as the author left it, with 
the exception of the names of thecharacters. In the 
manuscript each personage figures in the course of the 
narrative under from three to six different names. 
This difficulty has been met by bestowing upon each 
of the dramatis persone the name which last identi- 
fied him to the author’s mind and keeping him to it 
throughout the volume. 

The story, asa story, is complete as it stands; it 
has a beginning, a middle and an end. ‘here is no 
break in the narrative, and the legitimate conclusion 
is reached. To say that the story is complete as a 
work of art, would be quite another matter. It lacks 
balance and proportion. Some characters and inci- 
dents are portrayed with minute elaboration ; others, 
perhaps not less important, are merely sketched in 
outline. Beyond a doubt it was the author's purpose 
to rewrite the entire work from the first page to the 
last, enlarging it, deepening it, adorning it with every 
kind of spiritual and physical beauty, and rounding 
out a moral worthy of the noble materials. But these 
last transfiguring touches to Aladdin’s Tower were 
never to be given; and he has departed, taking with 
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him his Wonderful Lamp. Nevertheless there is great 
splendor in the structure as we behold it. The char- 
acter of old Doctor Grimshawe, and the picture of his 
surroundings, are hardly surpassed in vigor by any- 
thing their author has produced ; and the dusky vision 
of the secret chamber, which sends a mysterious 
shiver through the tale, seems to be unique even in 
Hawthorne. 

There have been included in this volume photo- 
graphic reproductions of certain pages of the original 
manuscript of Doctor Grimshawe, selected at random, 
upon which those ingenious persons whose convic- 
tions are in advance of their instruction are cordially 
invited to try their teeth ; for it has been mz 1intained 
that Mr. Hawthorne’s handwriting was singularly 
legible. The present writer possesses specimens of 
Mr. Hawthorne's chirography at various ages, from 
boyhood until a day or two before his death. Like 
the handwriting of most men, it was at its best 
between the twenty-fifth and the fortieth years of life ; 
and in some instances it is a remarkably beautiful 
type of penmanship. But as time went on it dete- 
riorated, and, while of course retaining its elementary 
characteristics, it became less and less easy to read, 
especially in those writings which were intended 
solely for his own perusal. As with other men of 
sensitive organization, the mood of the hour, a good 
ora bad pen, a ready or an obstructed flow of thought, 
would all be reflected in the formation of the written 
letters and words. In the manuscript of the fragmen- 


tary sketch which has just been published in a maga- 
zine, which is written in an ordinary common- plac e 
book, with ruled pages, and in which the author had 
not yet become possessed with the spirit of the story 


characters, the handwriting is deliberate and 
In the manuscript of ‘‘ Doctor Grimshawe's 
"on the other hand, which was written almost 
immediately after the other, but on unruled paper, 
and when the writer’s imagination was warm and 
eager, the chirography is for the most part a compact 
mass of minute cramped hieroglyphics, hardly to be 
deciphered save by flashes of inspiration. The mat- 
ter is not, in itself, of importance, and is alluded to 
here only as having been brought forward in connec- 
tion with other insinuations, with the notice of which 
it seems unnecessary to soil these pages. Indeed, 
were I otherwise disposed, Doctor Grimshawe him- 
self would take the words out of my mouth; his 
speech is far more poignant and eloquent than mine. 
In dismissing this episode, I will take 
observe that it appears to indicate a spirit in our age 
less skeptical than is commonly supposed,—belief in 
miracles being still possible, provided only the miracle 
be a scandalous one. 


and 
clear. 
Secret, 


Romance came to be 
the ordi- 


It remains to tell how this 
published. It came into my 
nary course of events) about eight years I had 
at that time no intention of publishing it; and when, 
soon after, I left England to travel on the Continent, 
the manuscript, toge ther with the bulk of my library, 
was packed and stored at a London repository, and 
was not again seen by me until last summer, when I 
unpacked it in this city. I then finished the perusal 
of it, and, finding it to be practically complete, | 
re-resolved to print it in connection with a biography 
of Mr. Hawthorne which I had in preparation. But 
upon further consideration it was decided to publish 
the Romance separately ; and I herewith present it 
to the public, with my best wishes for their edifica- 
tion. 
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Mr. Isaacs. A Tale of Modern India. By F. Mar- 
ion Crawford. 12mo, pp. 316. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


CHAPTER I. 


At last the dinner-hour came. With the rest I 
filed into the large dining-room and took my seat. The 
place allotted to me was the last at one side of the 
long table, and the chair opposite was vacant, though 
two remarkably well-dressed servants, in turbans of 
white and gold, stood with folded arms behind 
apparently awaiting their master. Nor was he long 
incoming. I never remember to have been so much 
struck by the personal appearance of any man in 
my life. He sat down opposite me, and immediately 
one of his two servants, or £Aztmatgars, as they are 

called, retired, and came back bearing a priceless 
goblet and flask of the purest old Venetian mould. 
Filling the former, he ceremoniously presented his 
master with a brimming beaker of cold water. A 
water-drinker in India is always a phenomenon, but 
a water-drinker who did the thing so artistically was 
such a manifestation as I had never seen. I was 
interested beyond the possibility of holding my peace, 
and as I watched the man's abstemious meal,—for he 
ate little, —I contrasted him with our neighbors at the - 
board, who seemed to be vying, like the captives of 
Circe, to ascertain by trial who could swallow the 
most beef and mountain mutton, and who could 
absorb the most ‘‘ pegs '’—-those vile concoctions of 
spirits, ice, and soda-water, which have destroyed so 
many splendid constitutions under the tropical sun. 
As I watched him an impression came over me that 
he must be an Italian. I scanned his appearance 
narrowly, and watched for a word that should betray 
his accent. He spoke to his servant in Hindustani, 
and I noticed at once the peculiar sound of the den- 
tal consonants, never to be acquired by a northern- 
born person. 

Before I go farther, let me try and describe Mr. 
Isaacs; I certainly could not have done so satisfac- 
torily after my first meeting, but subsequent acquaint- 
ance, and the events I am about to chronicle, threw 
me so- often in his society, and gave me such ample 
opportunities of observation, that the minutest details 
of his form and feature, as well as the smallest pecu- 
liarities of his character and manner, are indelibly 
graven in my memory. 

Isaacs was a man of more than medium stature, 
though he would never be spoken of astall. An easy 
grace marked his movements at all times, whether 
deliberate or vehement,—and he often went to each 
extreme,—a grace which no one acquainted with the 
science of the human frame would be at a loss to 
explain for a moment. ‘The perfect harmony of ali the 
parts, the even symmetry of every muscle, the equal 
distribution of a strength, not colossal and overwhelm- 
ing, but ever ready for action, the natural courtesy of 
gesture- -all told of a body in which true proportion 
of every limb and sinew were at once the main fea- 
ture and the pervading characteristic. Thisinfinitely 
supple and swiftly moving figure was but the pedestal, 
as it were, for the noble face and nobler brain to 
which it owed its life and majestic bearing. A long 
oval face of a wondrous eg eet olive tint, and 
of a decidedly Oriental type. A prominent brow and 
arched but delicate eyebrows fitly surmounted a nose 
smoothly aquiline, but with the broad well-set nos- 
trils that bespeak active courage. His mouth, often 
smiling, never laughed, and the lips, though closely 
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meeting, were not thin and writhing and cunning, as 
one so often sees in eastern faces, but rather inclined 
to a generous Greek fulness, the curling lines ever 
ready to express a sympathy or a scorn which the 
commanding features above seemed to control and 
curb, as the stern, square-elbowed Arab checks his 
rebellious horse, or gives him the rein, at will. 

But though Mr. Isaacs was endowed with excep- 
tional gifts of beauty by a bountiful nature, those I 
have enumerated were by no means what first 
attracted the attention of the observer. I have spoken 
of his graceful figure and perfect Iranian features, 
but I hardly noticed either at our first meeting. I 
was enthralled and fascinated by his eyes. I once 
saw in France a jewel composed of six precious stones, 
each a gem of great value, so set that they appeared 
to form but one solid mass, yielding a strange radiance 
that changed its hue at every moment and multiplied 
the sunlight a thousand fold. Were I to seek a com- 
parison for my friend’s eyes, | might find an imper- 
fect one in this masterpiece of the jeweller’s art. They 
were dark and of remarkable size; when half closed 
they were long and almond-shaped; when suddenly 
opened in anger or surprise they had the roundness 
and bold keenness of the eagle’s sight. There was 
a depth of life and vital light in them that told of the 
pent-up force of a hundred generations of Persian 
magii. They blazed with the splendor of a god-like 
nature, needing neither meat nor strong drink to feed 
its power. * * .* 
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STUDIES IN EARLY ENGLISH 
imelyn W. Washburn. 12mo, pp. 225. 
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LITERATURE. By 
Sold 


CHAPTER III, 
EARLY BALLAD POETRY. 


It may seem to many an unworthy beginning of an 
English literature which boasts its Milton and Shake- 
speare to go back to the early rhymers of the ballad 
day. When Dr. Johnson wrote the Lives of Eng- 
lish Poets, he thought it enough to herald the bright 
succession with Cowley and Donne. But a change 
has come over the spirit of criticism. It is a fact 
worth noting, that with the awakening in the day of 
Cowper and Burns of a more home-born poetry, there 
revived also the love of old English; men dared to 
speak of the golden age of Elizabeth; the critics 
opened anew the rich rhymes of Spenser, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Herbert and Jeremy Taylor; soon they 
would fain push back to Dan Chaucer, and the for- 
gotten fathers. To-day the love of old English is 
renewed; and if we will call back a little of our child- 
like spirit, the older ballads, the fanciful romaunts of 
chivalry, and the ‘‘ Round Table,” will be as fresh for 
us as the recovered mosaics of Pompeii. 

It is no worthless task that we undertake in this 
study ; inthe ballad literature of old England, as of 
other nations, we recognize the mother-speech, the 
fruitful germ of all that has been written. 

We must understand in its full meaning the truth 
that the literature of all lands begins with poetry. 
This principle lies at the root of our studies in history 
and literary criticism. There is in the life of every 
people an age of spontaneous, fresh intellect, w hen 
first the national character develops into speech, but 
has not attained the ripeness of reflective thought 
It has not yet any philosophic science, any well- 
ascertained historic annals, any refined prose, any 
criticism. Prose is the result of long culture. But 
poetry is the first natural utterance of a people. It 


is the child, not of art, but of nature. Thus primitive 
history is always poetry; itexists in the shape of 
wild legend, of warlike and social tradition, and its 
scattered material is afterward collected by the more 
accurate annalist. Thus again, the truths of religion 
always begin with mythology, and the bard is at once 
the prophet and the minstrel. The valuable discov- 
eries of rude science, the hints of philosophy and 
morals, are expressed in verse. Every age, every 
nation, has thus its poetry. The rhymer of later days 
may be a solitary di/etfante; the rhymer of the 
first ages must be the representative of |] is people. 
The whole world would speak, but cannot, “ being of 
slow speech and a slow tongue;”’ and the poet is as 
Aaron the Levite to Moses, ‘‘thy spokesman unto the 
people, and he shall be to thee instead of a mouth, 
and thou to him instead of a God.’’ But as the 
world grows older, it passes from this state of spon- 
taneous life to that of individual reflection; prose 
and poetry are severed. Poetry becomes an art, 
‘‘which was before a rage.”” The poet is driven out 
from the real world into an ideal one of his own 
making. The historian becomes, or seeks to become, 
a chronicler of facts. The philosophe. banishes, as 
Plato did from his Republic, the mythological fancies 
of the first age. The moralist and the man of letters 
speak no longer, but write in well-compacted essays 

for a reading public, Primitive literature is all 
blended in one coloring ; that of later days is grouped 
in severed masses, with many, varieties of light and 
shade. The one is a single beam of white light, the 
other has the bands and the divided lines of the 
spectrum, 

The fact of this necessary transition from the age 
of unconscious, spontaneous life, to that of reflective 
thought, and of this poetic character of the early lit- 
erature among all peoples, is one of the utmost mo- 
ment to us in our study. In proportion as we have 
clearly grasped this principle, we shall see the sig- 
nificance of ballad literature. In it we may read the 
fresh and life-like record of the past, of religion, law, 
philosophy, war and peace, science and social man- 
ners. We are not idle loiterers in a garden of 
beauty; there is a deeper meaning lurking amidst 
these flowers of poesy. * * 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


FAMILIAR TALKS ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
Abby Sage Richardson. 12mo, pp. 454. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, $1.50; by’ mail, $1.65, 


INTRODUCTORY, 


A great preacher of the past, writing many hundred 
years before the invention of printing, he is said: ‘‘ Of 
making many books there is no end.’ I often won- 


| der what he would think of this century in which we 


More than any other since the world began, 
this is an age of books. Every year the great print- 
ing-presses turn out thousands of volumes, and 
innumerable magazines and newspapers, which find 
their way to the most remote parts of the country. 
Every year books become more and more a factor in 
the education of all classes of people, the poor as 
well as the rich. In days when there were no print- 
ing-presses, when everything must be copied with 
tedious labor upon parchment or paper, the knowi- 
edge of books was confined to few. Now the boys 
and girls in our common schools can know more 
books, and can easily own a larger number, than the 
kings and nobles of early days. This does not prove 
that the man without books need _be ignorant, or the 
man with them altogether learned. There is a great 


live. 
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deal of culture to be gained outside a printed page, 
and a man may be a narrow-minded pedant with his 
head stuffed with book-learning; a great poet has 
told us about 
‘The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned lumber in his head.” 
But the man who combines the largest knowledge of 
good books, with breadth of thought, wide experi- 
ence, and practical knowledge of the world, is likely 
to be a man of the highest and best culture. 

Since we believe, therefore, that books are among 
the most important tools with which we are to carve 
out our lives, we want to know something about the 
best books in the world. Among the great quantity 
of matter which comes day after day from our print- 
ing-presses, there must of course be a great deal of 
refuse and rubbish; and the books preserved to us 
from the past are likely to be the best, because time 
has sifted much of the chaff from the wheat, and pre- 
served only the wisest and wittiest things that have 
issued from men’s minds. In the old books of the 
past we find a record of the best thoughts of the 
greatest minds that have ever lived. And in the 
books written by men of the past who spoke the lan- 
guage that we speak, we shall find a record of the 
thoughts and deeds of that race from which we 
descended, See, then, what an influence these deeds 
and thoughts of the great Englishmen of the past 
must have on us to-day. I want you to picture in 
your imagination this stream of thought, like a great 
river, flowing down through hundreds of years, bear- 
ing in its bosom so much to fertilize and enrich the 
age in which we live, and bearing onward to the 
future all that is noblest and greatest from our own 
time. This wonderful river of thought, flowing down 
to us and beyond us, is ENGLISH LITERATURE. And 
if you can feel how interesting to you is the knowl- 
edge of the books that keep a record of this thought, 
written in our English speech from earliest days, and 
how important it is for you to know something about 
it, we can begin together, with real interest and sym- 
pathy, these 7a/ks on English Literature. * * * 
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1433. ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN: An 
Impossible Story. Walter Besant and James 

Rice. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1434. Miss HircuHcock’s WEDDING Dress. By the 
Author of ‘‘Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal."’ 9 cents; 
by mail, to cents. 

1435. BRAKESPEARE; or, The Fortunes of a Free 
Lance. George Lawrence. 18 cents; by mail, 
20 cents. 

1436. THE KELLYS AND THE O'KELLys. 
Trollope. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1347. PARTNERS, E. g cents; by mail, 10 
cents. 

1438. RACHEL CONWAY; or, D.amocles. 
Veley. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents.’ 

1439. ADELA CATHCART. George MacDonald. 18 

cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

A Srory oF THREE SISTERS. 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
1441. IpA CRAVEN. H.M.Cadell. 18 cents; by mail, 

20 cents. 

1442. THE JEWS OF BARNOW. Stories by Karl Emil 
Franzos. g cents; by mail, 1o cents. 

1443. THe History oF RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABYS- 
SINIA. Samuel Johnson. g cents; by mail, Io 
cents. 

1444. A YORK AND A LANCASTER ROSE. 

Keary. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

CHARLES Dickens. Adolphus W. Ward. 9 
cents; by mail, Io cents. 
1446. ESTHER HILL’s SECRET. 

18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1447. Tne INGOLDsBy LEGENDS. Thomas Ingoldsby, 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1148. THe Case OF Mr. LUCRAFT. 
g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

1449. A LirrLe PiLGRim, by Mrs. Oliphant ; and THE 
BLACK POODLE, by F. Anstey. g cents; by mail, 
10 cents. 

1450. THE Two HEROINES OF PLUMPLINGTON. 
thony Trollope. g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

1451. Daisies AND Butrercups. Mrs. J. H. Riddell, 
18 cent; by mail, 20 cents. 

1452. SALVATOR. Vol. I. Alexander 
cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1452. SALVATOR. Vol. II. Alexander Dumas. 18 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

1452. SALVATOR Vol. III. 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 


1432. His Du 


Du 


Anthony 
Werner. 


Margaret 


1440 Cecil Maxwell. 


Annie 
1445 


Georgiana M. Craik. 


Besant and Rice. 


An- 


Dumas. 18 


Alexander Dumas. 18 


Vol. IV. Alexander Dumas. 18 


1452. SALVATOR. 
cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1452. SALVATOR. Vol. V. 
cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


48. A Princess OF THULE. 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

49. THE SECRET DE PATCH. 
mail, 20 cents. 


Pia 4 ane 


Grant. 18 cents; by Alexander Dumas. 18 


eee 
By 
“nde ee as 


ee aie! > 





BOOK NEWS. 


1453. UNDER A CHARM. E. Werner. Translated 
from the German by Christina Tyrreil. 18 cents ; 
by mail, 20 cents. 

1454. THE LAST OF THE BAROons. Firsthalf. Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
1454. THE LAst OF THE BARONS. Second half. Sir 

E. Bulwer Lytton. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1455. THE MACDERMOTS OF BALLYCLORAN. Anthony 
Trollope. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1456. FoR OLp SAKE'S SAKE. Hon. Mrs. 
stonhaugh. g cents; by mail, 1ocents. 

1457. THE FELLAH. Edmond About. 9g cents; by 
mail, 10 cents. 

1458. WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. 
18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
1459. Two ON A TowER. Thomas Hardy. 18 cents ; 

by mail, 20 cents. 

1460. BETWEEN Two SINs. By the Author of “ Dora 
Thorne."’ g cents; by mail, 10 cents, 

1461. VERY GENTEEL. By the Author of ‘ Mrs. 


Fether- 


Sarah Tytler. 


Jerningham’s Journal.” gcents; by mail, 10 cents. 


1462. THE BerrorHeD: A ‘Tale of the Crusaders, 
and The Chronicles of the Canongate (with a 
Key to all the Waverley Novels, in Chronological 
Sequence, by Henry Grey). Sir Walter Scott. 18 
cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1463. THE SONG OF TRIUMPHANT LOVE, 
genieff. g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

1464. THE Picnic PAPERS. Charles Dickens, and 
others. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1465. THE PRIVATEERSMAN’S LEGACY. First half. 
F. Du Boisgobey. 18cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1465. THE PRIVATEERSMAN’S LEGACY. Second half. 
F. Du Boisgobey. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


1466. THE GIFTS OF THE CHILD CHRISTY, AND OTHER 
TALES. George MacDonald. g cents; by 
mail, 10 cents. 

1467. THE ‘“Lapy Maupb:" SCHOONER YACHT. 
W. Clark Russell. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1468. TALBoT's Fot_y. W. B. Guinee. 18 cents; 
by mail, 20 cents. 

1469. FLOWER AND WEED. 
g cents; by mail, ro cents. 

1470. Kirty. M. Betham-Edwards. 18 
by mail, 20 cents. 

1471. I Have LIVED AND LOVED. 
18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

1472. THE SALON OF MME. NECKER. Vicomte 
d’Haussonville. Translated from the French by 
Henry M. Trollope. 18 cents; by mail, 20cents. 


Ivan Tur- 


Miss M. E. Braddon. 


cents ; 


Mrs. Forrester. 


1473. CASTLE RICHMOND. 
cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1474. SIMPLICITY AND FASCINATION. 
18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

1475. VERONICA. By the author of Mabel’s Progress. 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1476. Goop Luck ; OR, SuccEss, AND How HE Won 
Ir. FE. Werner. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Christina Tyrrell. 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents, 

1477. LASr CHRISTMAS” EVE. 
g cents ; by mail, Io cents. 

1478. THE MAN WITH THREE Eyes, by R. E. Fran- 
cillon; and THe Losr Lerrer, by Mrs. J. H. 
Riddell. 9g cents; by mail, to cents. 


Anthony Trollope. 18 


Anne Beale. 


Richard Dowling. 


1479. Watson's APOLOGY FOR THE BIBLE: in Letters 
to Thomas Paine. R. Watson, D. D., F. R.S. 
With Introduction by the Rev. John Hall, D. D. 
g cents; by mail, to cents. : 

1480. THE WEDDING-MARCH. Bjornstjerne Bjorn- 
son. g cents; by mail, Io cents. 

1481. THe Ferry-Boat (Le Bac). F. Du Boisgobey, 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
1482. Ler NorHinGc You Dismay. 
g cents; by mail, Io cents. 
1483. REMINISCENCES OF CouRT AND DIPLOMATIC 
LIFE UNDER QUEEN VICTORIA. Georgiana 
Baroness Bloomfield. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1484. By Day AND NiGcur. R. E. Francillon. 9 
cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

1485. THE IMPROVISATORE; OR, LIFEIN ITALY. Hans 
Christian Andersen. Translated by Mary Howitt. 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1486, PHINEAS Repux. First half. 
lope. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1486. PHINEAS REDUX. Second half. 
Trollope. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1487. THE HUMBLING OF 1HE MEMBLINGS. 

Besant. 9g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

1488. THE PRINCESS AND CuRDIE. A Girl's Story. 

George MacDonald. g cents; by mail, to 
cents. 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S LIBRARY. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 15 cents; by mail, 18 cents. 

. Swiss FAMILY ROBINSON. by mail, 18 
cents. 

. SANDFORD AND MERTON. 
cents. 

. GRimMM'sS Farry TALEs. 
cents. 

. ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. 
cents. 

. Woon's Boy's Own NATURAL 
cents ; by mail, 18 cents. 

. ASsopr’s FABLES. 15 cents; by mail, 18 cents. 

. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 15 cents; by mail, 18 
cents. 

. THE BAB BALLADS. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. 
by mail, 18 cents. 

. TENNYSON’s COMPLETE WORKS. 
mail, 25 cents. 

. Mrs. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 
Jerrold. 15 cents ; by mail, 18 cents. 

20. THE STORY OF A FEATHER. Douglas Jerrold. 
15 cents ; by mail, 18 cents. 

. OLIVER Twist. Charles 
by mail, 18 cents. 

. ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE. 
mail, 18 cents. 

. GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. 15 cents; by mail, 18 cents. 

. CAPTAIN COOK'S VOYAGES. 15 cents; by mail, 
18 cents. 

. HERO WorsHIP. 
by mail, 18 cents. 

. PAULAND VIRGINIA. 15cents; by mail, 18 cents. 

. TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Charles and Mary 
Lamb. 15 cents; by mail, 18 cents. 

. WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. I5 
cents ; by mail, 18 cents. 


Walter Besant. 


Anthony Trol- 
Anthony 


Walter 


15 cents ; 
15 cents; by mail, 18 
15 cents; by mail, 18 


15 cents ; by mail, 18 


HIstoRY. 15 


15 cents ; by mail, 18 cents. 
Thomas Carlyle. 


15 cents; 
20 cents; by 
Douglas 
Dickens. 15 cents; 


15 cents; by 


Thomas Carlyle. 15 cents ; 





BOOK NEWS. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 


Bible for Bible Teachers. 


Sale nearly 
250,000 


copies. 


Prize Medal 
Paris, 1878. 


Contains original articles by Cheyne, Hooker, Leathes, Stainer, 
Tristram, etc. 


No Part Anonymous. 
Seven Editions. Prices from $1.50 to $12.75. 


The Most Complete Bible Published. 
E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO, 


Cooper Union, New York. 


Very Important to Sunday School Workers. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has for sale the following, among 
other, book helps in the study of the International Sunday School Lessons for 1883 : 


“THE PEopPLE’s Dictionary,” THE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, By PHILIP ScHAFF, 
D.D.,LL.D , : ; : . ‘ ; . : 
COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS, sy DEAN Howson AND CANON SPENCE, revised by Dr. Schaff. 
Net price, ‘ ‘ , . ‘ , : ‘ 
And with the above Dictionary, for only $2.75. 
PELOUBET’S NOTES For 1883. Net price, 
And with the above Dictionary, for only $2. 75. 
BARNES’ NOTES ON ACTS. Net price, 
And with the above Dictionary, for only $3. 00. 
THE CHURCH IN THE HOUSE, By THE LATE REv. WILLIAM ARNoT, D.D., author of 
‘* Roots and Fruits ’’ and other works ; very rich in illustration and suggestion. Net price, 
And with the above Dictionary, for only $2.90. 
THE SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK For 1883, in quantities, 12 cents and 8 cents each, 
Any of these, with a good reference Bible, will furnish the Sunday-school worker with what is required 
in preparing for the lesson. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL WORLD for January contains special offers to all interested in the prosperity 
of Sunday Schools which should be read and considered. Copy sent by mail for 5 cents. 


Have you seen our Ratkes Libraries ccntaining 30 different 16mo books of 6000 pages for only $3.00. Ask your 
booksellers, or call and see them if convenient. 


The American Sunday School Union, 


1122 : Chastans Street, Philadelphia. | oF ¢, 10 Bible House, New York. 
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Marcus Ward & Co.’s 


Illuminated Calendars 
for 1883. 


The “Shaksperean” Calendar, 
with daily date block, and an appropriate 
quotation from Shakspere for every day 
in the year. Back representing a scene 
from Macbeth. Price, 50 cents. 
Day unto Day Calendar, with 


daily date block and quotation from 


Scripture for every day in the year. 
Back beautifuliy illuminated, representing 
an angel. Price, 50 cents. 
The Every Day Calendar, with 

daily date block and quotations from 
eminent writers of all ages. Back repre- 
senting a Japanese cabinet. Price, 50 cents. 


The Seasons Calendar. A 
four-leaved book, executed in the highest 
style of chromo-lithography. The four 
pictures representing the four seasons of 
the year and inside pages containing 
useful information—rates of postage, cal- 
endar for the year, eclipses, church days, 


etc, Price, 15 cents. 


The above will be sent postpaid, securely pro- 


tected, on receipt of price, by 


Marcus Warp & Co., 


734 Broadway, 
New York. 


MANUPACTORY : 
Royat Unster Works, Belfast, Ireland 


BOOK NEWS. 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE. 


Told in simple language, adapted 
704 pages, octavo. 274 


From Genesis to Revelation 
to all ages, but especially to the young. 
illustrations. 

The Ninety-Fifth Thousand Now Selling. 
Catalogue Price, : : P 4 ‘ A 
THE STORY OF THE GOSPEL. 
The New Testament for the young. Written in words easy to read 


and understan!. Printed in large plain type and filled with pictures, 
360 pages, 16mo, 150 ILLUSTRATIONS, and a FRONTISPIE<E, in COLORS 


Twelfth Thousand Now Selling. 
Catalogue Price, A 4 P " 3 . 
FIRST STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET 
IN GOSPEL PATHS. 
325 pages, 16mo, 140 Illus rations (recently published). 
This book is so simple in style that it can be read and understood by 
very young children, without explanation from older persons. 


$1.00 


50 cents 


Catalogue Price, 50 cents, 


For Sale 


The Right Sort 


ot a Bookstore 


by Booksellers Generally. 


According to our Notion. 


Beginning last summer we prepared 
for great trade in books. We more than 
doubled the book-space, provided new 
fixtures, chose an out-of-the-way corner, 
and got ready. It is a quiet place, 
except in December; such as bookbuy- 
ers take to. Such another home-like 
book-haunt, perhaps, there’s none in 
town. . 

But the effectual attraction to it is the 
way wes: ll. We buy as low as we can, 
and sell at a small profit ‘That’s the 
whole of it. Notrying to get somebody- 
else’s price. No haggling. No devia- 
tion from the mark on the fly-leaf. No 
attention to anybody else, unless he gets 
below us; then we go down, no matter 
what the cost. 

It is a bookstore in which prices are 
systematically fair; and which is almost 
never undersold, Fair trade is just as 
practicable, just as easy, in books as in 
other merchandise Our _ bookstore 
proves it. 


Any book got. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








BOOK 


7th Edition. 


Armstrong’s Primer 
OF 


United States History. 


FOR SCHOOL AND FAMILY USE. 


I vol., square 16mo, with 6 beautifully colored 
Maps, from original drawings. 
Price, 50 cents. 


* AMODEL HISTORICAL PRIMER, FULLIN IT'S 
STATEMENTS, DISCRIMINATING IN ITS SELEC- 
TIONS OF EVENTS, CLEAR AND DIRECT IN ITS 
STYLE, ANDCOMPREHENSIVE IN ITS GENERAL 
OUTLINE OF AMERICAN AFFAIRS. ‘The value of 
such a book isapparentataglance Of large histories of the 
United States there is no lack, but of shorter histories there 
is great need. A work of this character, thoroughly trust- 
worthy in its statements, is of almost equal importance to 
the young student and to the general reader. It represents 
an amount of work of which its brief pages give no adequate 
impression To condense, and yet to omit nothing esseutial 
tothe complete statement of events, requires the fullest com- 
mand of the subject, and the most intelligent understanding 
of the mutual relations of all the facts involved.”"—J. }. 
Christian Union. 





Copies sent on receipt of price, charges prepaid by 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, 


715 Broadway, New York. 


An elegant Holiday Volume of Poetical Selections: 


The Cambridge Book of 
Poetry and Song. 


Selected from English and American Authors. Col- 
lected and edited by CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES, of 
Cambridge, compiler of ‘‘ The Longfellow Birthday 
Book,” ‘“‘Seven Voices of Sympathy,” etc. Witha 
steel portrait of Longfellow, and sixteen full-page 
illustrations from original designs by Church, Fred- 
ericks, Dielman, Schell, Murphy, Gifford, Smillie, 
Harry Fenn, and others. Engraved by George T. 
Andrew. Over nine hundred pages, royal 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, $5.00; half morocco, gilt, $7.50; full 
morocco, gilt, $10.00; tree calf, $12.00. 


‘« The work, in its mechanical execution and illustrations, is one of 
the handsomest we have seen.” —/’ub. Weekly. 

‘* The editor has done her work with taste and judgment. The col- 
lection is more complete and representative than any similar work 
lately published.’’—BSoston Globe. 

“*A volume which fairly rivals all others in the field.”—Am. Book- 
seller, 

“One of the most elegant and valuable holiday books for the coming 
season,”’—Zion’s Herald. 

“A massive and splendid volume, charmingly illustrated.”"—/’/ila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin, 

“It is one of the best of its kind now befcre the public.’”’—Sp77ng- 
field Union. 

‘Those seeking for a volume of standard character and permanent 
value for a holiday gift, cannot do better than to secure a copy of the 
‘ Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song.’’’—/ournal of Education, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
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“* The public likes its magazines by the week.’ —Christian Union. 


No One 


Until he has tried it, the advantages of a WEEKLY MAGAZINE like 


THE CONTINENT. 


(Conducted by Albion W. Tourgee.) 

It Gives the Best Literature and the Best Art once a 
week instead of once a month, and one-third more of it every 
year than any Monthly published, at the same price : #4 a year, 10 
This unique periodical has from the first been a most 





cents a copy. 

decided success 
to be “ The best is none too good for the readers of The Continent.’” 
In addition to its thirty-two 


Judge Tourgee tersely announced his ruling principle 


The result has justified this declaration. 

pages a week of the best original matter and the most exquisite illus- 

tration, Zhe Continent celebrates its second birthday, and opens its 

third volume with the Most Surprising Offers ever made for 

subscription to any periodical. 
READ! WONDER!! CHOOSE!!! 

Remember it is the zezw broom that sweeps clean, and the growing 

magazine that will give you the most for your money. 

1.—For #4.00, 7he Continent for One Year, and ‘‘ The House- 
keeper’s .Year Book "’ (obtainable om/y by subscribing to 7he 
Continent). Value of premium, 50 cents. 

2.—For $4.10, 7he Continent for One Year, and Judge Tourgee’s 
last published work of fiction, ‘* John Eax."’ Value of premium, 
#1.00. 

3.—For #4.20, The Continent One Year, ‘‘ The Housekeeper's Year 
Book,”’ and a ‘‘ Common Sense Binder,”’ to hold the numbers for 
six months. Value of premium, #1,.25. 

4.—For #4.20, 7he Continent for One Year, and either of the pub- 
lished volumes of “ Our Continent Library,” Helen 
Campbell's ‘‘ Under Green Apple Boughs,”’ illustrated ($1); Z. C. 
Gardner’s “ The House that Jil! Built,” illustrated ($1.50) ; and 
Julian Hawthorne's “ Dust,” Value of 
premium, $1.50, 

5.— For ®4.50, 7he Continent One Year, and Judge Tourgee’s “A 
Royal Gentleman,” /udly ‘lustrated. Value of premium, ®2.00, 

6.—For ®5.00, The Continent One Year, and e‘ther Volume I, (Feb. 
to June, 1882) or Volume II. (July to Dec., 1882), Handsomely 
Bound in Silk Cloth. Value of premium, $3.00, 

7.—For #6.00, Zhe Continent One Year, and doth Volume I 
Volume II., 4eurd in silk cloth. Value of premium, #5.25. 

8.— For &7.00, Zhe Continent One Year, and a Complete Set of 

Five handsome 


to wit: 


illustrated ($1.25) 


and 


Judge Tourgee’s American Historical Novels ! 
volumes, comprising ‘‘A Fool’s Errand and The Invisible Empire’ 
(520 pp., illustrated, $2); ‘‘ A Royal Gentleman ” (527 pp., illus- 
sricks Without Straw ’’ (521 pp., frontispiece illus- 
“Figs and Thistles’’ (536 pp., Garfield frontis- 
piece, $1.50); ‘‘ John Eax’”’ (300 pp., $1). This!is $8.00 worth of 
books and a $4 magazine for $7.00. Value of premium, #8,00, 
9,.—For $10.00, Zhe Continent One Year; Volumes I. and II. of 7he 
the three volumes of “ Our 


” 


trated, $2); “‘ 
tration, $1.50) ; 


Continent, both bound in silk cloth ; 
Continent Library,” and the Five Volumes of 7ourgee’s Ameri- 
can Historical Novels—10 Volumes and 52 Numbers of a Maga- 
zine. Value of premium, $17.00, 
These offers are made to be accepted, and are good for one month 
from the date of this advertisement. No commissions or deductions to 


any one. Vf unacquainted with Zhe Continent, send for free sample 


copy and enclose a stamp for our Memorandum Book for 1883. The 
more you see of the Magazine, the greater will be your surprise at the 


terms offered. 


ADDRESS 


The Continent, 


Cor, Eleventh and Chestnut Sts., 
PH!L ADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


oF NEw York. 


F. S. Winston, President. 


Cash Assets Over 95 Millions of Dollars. 


Company Purely Mutual. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE isa company well known throughout the country, and its name has become the 
synonym for solidity, stability and equity. It has more than 105,000 policies in force, and at least halfa million 
of persons now living have a direct pecuniary interest in its prosperity and success, It is the oldest company 
of the kind in this country, and the largest in the world. The rates charged by it for Insurance are below 
those of other companies. Its Policies are of the simplest, plainest and most liberal form ; free from techni- 
calities and unnecessary restrictions, and are written on all desirable plans of Insurance for amounts from 
$500 to $30,000. 

Every person who has others dependent upon him for support should insure his life for their benefit. 

All desiring perfectly safe Insurance, at lowest possible cost to themselves, are invited to call upon 


BATES & LAMBERT, 


General Agents for Pennsylvania and Delaware, 


Chestnut and Tenth Sts., Philadelphia. 


Mile-End Spool Cotton 


is pronounced by Seamstress and Dressmaker a perfect thread. They 


consider it the best because of its great strength, elasticity, smoothness 
and freedom from knots. In colors this justly celebrated thread has 
always led, having received the ONLY First Premium at the Centennial 
Exposition, and since that time it has made enormous strides in colors 
and dyeing. Ladies can match any shade of Dress Goods if they ask for 


Clark’s M1LE-END spool cotton, and note the name on white bottom label 


The White Cotton is on Black Spools. 
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Special Department A. G. Clemmer & Co.’s 


for 


Clergymen’s Clothing. 


This division of our Special Order 
Department aims to concentrate a large 
amount of business from the clergy upon 
a very few sorts of material, and thus | 
very largely reduce the cost of the 
clothing. 

Its success was assured from the start, 
and the increase in the business has been 
continuous during the nine successive 
seasons since the beginning of the 


system. 


We prepare semi-annually the Cler- 
gyman’s Special Price List and Sample 
Packet, which is mailed free of cost to 
any Clergyman or Theological Student, 
upon request. By this means the prices, 


materials, and method of ordering are 


made entirely plain. 





WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Oax Hatt, 
S. E. Cor. Sixth & Market Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Music Hall, 


1300 and 1302 Chestnut St. 


Pianos by 
Hallet & Davis Co., 
Ivers & Pond Co., 
George Woods & Co., 
New England Co., 
C. C. Briggs & Co. 


Organs by 
George Woods & Co., 
Clough & Warren, 
Taylor & Farley, 
Miller & Co., 
A. G. Clemmer. 


Our assortment of first-class UPRIGHT 
PIANOs is probably the largest in the city. 

A thoroughly reliable Piano at $215. 

Absolutely first-class Upright Pianos for 
$275, $300, $325, etc. . 

Remember, we don't ask you to keep what 
is not satisfactory. 

In OrGans, we have a specialty at $65, 
which is creating much comment. It is simply 
the best at the price in the city. 

Beautiful Organs by the noted GEORGE 
Woops & Co., at $95; some lower, others 


higher, in price. 


PEDAL ORGANS 
For organ students in variety. 
Send for Circulars or call on 


A. G. CLEMMER & Co., 
1300 and 1302 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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“This admirable series of campaign histories 
*  * * already acknowledged to be among the 
best written, most impartial and most accurate con- 
tributions to the literature of the civil war.’-—NEw 
YORK TRIBUNE. 


Campaigns ok the Civil War. 


The approval given by the press to this Series has been emphatic 
and unanimous. The even more important popular verdict is best 
shown in the fact that the volumes have already reached a sale of over 


Sixty Thousand Copies. 


Forthcoming Volumes. 


-THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY. (The Cam- 
paign of Sheridan.) By George E. Pond, 
Associate Editor of ‘‘ The Army and Navy Jour- 
nal.”’ (Ready early in January.) 
—THE CAMPAIGNS OF GRANT IN 
VIRGINIA. By Andrew A. Humphreys, Brig.- 
Gen'l and Bvt. Major-Gen’l U.S. A.; late Chief 
of Engineers; Chief of Staff, Army of the Poto- 
mac; commanding Second Corps, etc., etc. 


XI.- 


Volumes of the Series Already Published. 

I.—THE OUTBREAK OF REBELLION. By John 
G. Nicolay, Esq., Private Secretary to President 
Lincoln. 

II.—FROM FORT HENRY TO CORINTH.—By 
the Hon. M. F. Force, Brig.-General and Bvt. 
Major-General U. S. V., etc.; Treasurer of the 
Society of the Army of the Tennessee. 

III.—THE PENINSULA.—By Alexander S. Webb, 
Bvt. Major-General U. S. A.; Assistant Chief of 
Artillery, Army of the Potomac, 1861-'62; after- 
wards Chief of Staff, Army of the Potomac, etc. 

IV._THE ARMY UNDER POPE. By John C., 
Ropes, Esq., of the Military Historical Society of 
Massachusetts. 

V.—THE ANTIETAM AND FREDERICKSBURG 
By Francis: Withrop Palfrey, late Colonel 2oth 
Mass. Infantry, Bvt. Brig.-General U.S. V. 

VI.—CHANCELLORSVILLE AND GETTYSBURG. 

By Abner Doubleday, Bvt. Major-General U.S. A. 

and Major-General U. 5S. V., etc 

—-THE ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND. 

By Henry M. Cist, Bvt. Brig.-General U.S. V. 

A. A.G. on the staff of Major-General Rosecrans 

and the staff of Major-General Thomas ; Secretary 

of the Society of the Army of the Cumberland. 

VIII.—THE MISSISSIPPI. By F. V. Greene, Lieut. 
of Engineers, U. 5. Army; late Military Attache 
“to the United States Legation at St. Petersburg ; 
Author of ‘‘ The Russian Army and its Campaigns 
in Turkey in 1877-'78,"’ and of ‘Army Life in 
Russia.” 

IX.—ATLANTA. By the Hon. Jacob D. Cox, Ex- 
Governor of Ohio; late Secretary of the Interior 
of the United States; Major-General U. S. V., 
commanding Twenty-third Corps, etc. 

X.—THE MARCH TO THE SEA—FRANKLIN 
AND NASHVILLE. By the Hon. Jacob D. Cox, 


Each 1 vol. 12mo, with Maps and Plans, $1.00. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
Publishers, 

743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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Two Notable Novels. 


I. 
A NEW NOVEL BY “THE DUCHESS.” 


PORTIA; 
Or, BY PASSIONS ROCKED. 


By the author of “‘ Phyllis,”’ “‘ Molly Bawn,”’ etc 


z2mo, Extra Cloth. Also in Paper Covers. 


A new novel by this ever-popular author, ‘‘ The 
Duchess,’’ possessing all the dash and spirit that 
have enchanted the readers of her former books. 


II. 


A CHARMING NOVEL OF ARMY 
THE FRONTIER. 


The Colonel’s Daughter; 
Or, WINNING HIS SPURS. 
By Captain CHARLES KING, U.S. A. 


r2mo, Extra (loth. 


The most cred'table work of fiction recently produced by an 
American author, Captain King has achieved a great success in this 
his first venture in the realm of fiction, if, indeed, that can be called 
fiction which so realistically portrays the special phase of life of which 
it is so masterly a study. A perfect picture of army life on the frontier, 
freshly painted by one who has been both actor and artist in the scenes 
he presents. 


POPULAR NOVELS 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ PorTIA.” 
Uniform in binding and price. 


LIFE ON 


Phyllis. 


‘It is fascinating to a high degree. We lay aside the book 
with a sigh of regret that the pleasure is over. after mingling our 
laughter and tears with the varying fortunes of the charming heroine.’” 
—N. ¥. Evening Mail 

Molly Bawn. 

“Ts really an attractive novel. Full of wit, spirit, and gaiety, the 
book contains, nevertheless, touches of the most exquisite pathos. 
There is plenty of fun and humor, which never degenerate into 
vulgarity. All women will envy, and all men fall in love with her. 
Higher praise we surely cannot give,’’—London Athenaum 


Airy Fairy Lilian. 
“The airiest and most sparkling contribution of the month is the 


brilliant romance by the author of ‘ Phyllis.’ It is as full of variety 
and refreshment as a bright and changefal June morning.’’"—Harfer's 
Magasine. 

Beauty’s Daughters. 

‘The story is the airiest, lightest, brightest imaginable. There is no 
dead weight about it. It is flooded with whole oceans of sentiment but 
they are salty, sparkling, breezy oc-ans, and not stagnant pools. 
* Beauty’s Daughters’ are a winsome and wayward bevy.’’—Lowu/is- 
ville Courier-Journal, 

Mrs. Geoffrey. 

**The chief charm of the book is the beautiful young Irish girl, Mona 
Scully, Mrs. Geoffrey, whose naturalness, joyousness, true-heartedness, 
and right-mindedness are as welcome as a morning in spring, or a 
breath of fresh air from the sea. She is an embodiment of health, 
humor and love, and, unless we are greatly mistaken, she will long be 
remembered by the readers of contemporary fiction.”—W. V. Ez ening 


Mai, Z 
Faith and Unfaith. 

** From cover to cover this story is delightful."—M. V. /fome Your- 
nai, 

* Jeis full of wit, spirit and life.’—Dudbugue Herald, 

*.* For sale by all pooksellers. 
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J]. B. Lippincott & Co., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





